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‘appearance. Soit is with Aster Levigatus which 


‘however has had its day. On the contrary, Che- 
Jay, making an annua! volume of 416 pages, to which || ° y; 
‘e added a S mopage and Index, at the low price of lone barbata and Maurandya barclayana, though 


#2,50, or $2,00 if payment is made at the time of; both Mexicans, have lost none of their beauties. 
subscribing. || Sanseviera carnea is a lo 
; ‘ wm 

{tj All subscribers must commence with the)| lant f, Chi ith  oaguaneape saat 
volume, Jan. 1, or with the half volume, July 1. No/iP - — ina with flowers not very showy 
subscription taken for less than six months. ee delicate. It does best in a covered border 

ij # New subscribers can be supplied with the|'with a southern aspect, which in winter protects 
‘first, second and third volumes. | it from the severer frosts. In summer it should 
= be shaded. [It requires a moist soil, enriched with 
BR. | vegetable earth. 
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The Chinese Chrysanthemum (C. sinense) is 
4 beginning to come forth in its glory ; and truly 
" Autumnal Flowers. these are great ornaments toa garden, where 

(In a letter of the 1st instant.) | they can have some protection against the cold 
The season of flowers in the open ground, will nights that occasionally occur at this season. 
‘Forty four varieties of this species, (which is ve- 


soon draw to aclose. I know of no native plants |, oe = ' 
chat are not now declining ; buta few others from ||¥ distinct from C. indicum) have been imported 


more temperate climates, unconscious of a remo- \,from China, varying in their colors from purple, 
val, continue to display their beauties among the |Timson, and yellow to the purest white. The 
sere and yellow leaves of the border. best plants are annually produced from cuttings ; 
Potentilla nepalensis has borne the frost well ; and the fineet flowers, where only a few are left 
and young plants whose energies have not been ||" ® plant. The roots ove perfectly hardy in this 
exhausted by flowering, continue very ornamen- [ctsmnate 5 and after flowering may be very safely 
tal. Though a native of the low latitude of Ne- ‘planted out from pots, in the open ground. 
paul, it has already become naturalized in the | 
sarden, and withstands the winter without inju-'| 
ry. Its long straggling stems constitute its only || 
blemish ; and I have supposed that to shorten |) ‘The extract from the Magazice of Natural 
them early in the season for the purpose of increa-|' History at page 343, as reminded me of what I 
sing the suckers and multiplying the flowers, observed many years ago in crossing the Pocono 
might be worth the experiment. , Mountain in Pennsylvania. The morning was 
Aster swaveolens has a fine blue flower regard- overcast; the low clouds seemed to rest on the 
less of the frosts that deface so many others. j||summit, though in reality the vapor from the 
lave no work or catalogue that informs us of its ,'mptse of a gentle breeze, was in constant mo- 
native country. {tion ; and from one solitary pine, the dripping 
The Japan Aconite (Aconitum japonicum) is| 48 80 great as to collect into a small stream 
another late flower of a bluish purple, and is well | which had extended down the ruts in the road to 
deserving of a place. In favorable situations it}/* considerable distance. 
attains the height of six feet. | Atthetime, I ascribed the condensation entire- 
The guilled Daisy (Bellis perennis) appears | ly to the direct impinging of the particles against 
to have a set time for flowering, but the wAide and | the ieaves and branches of the tree; but it is pos- 
the blush varieties are now sparingly in bloom —- that electricity had some agency in the phe- 
The best protection through the winter that Ih wve| nomenon, Afier akeen night in winter, we often 
found for them, is a flake of moss; and indeed 1, observe frost-work on twigs and spires of grass 
serves equally well for many other evergreen pe- iiwhich is so regularly arranged that the effects of 
rennials from milder cilmates, as the Auricula, | repulsion are not less evident than those of at- 
the Primrose, and Sazifraga wmbrosa. | traction ; and entirely different from what would 
I have spoken of young plants persisting (o ||ve the result of the particles of vapor moved on 
flower though the season is so far advanced.|in right lines and fastened as they touched. In 
Amongst these may be named Linaria purpu-||the latter case, only the windward side would be 
rea with small but numerous blossoms on a stem coated with ice. 
two or three feet high; and G@illia capitata, also || 
very delicate, affords another instance. Hardy || 
innusls alone, by late sowing may be made to| 
prolong the season of flowers to the very edge of 
winter. ‘The great flowering Larkspur (Delphi- 
nium grandiflorum) though a perennial may 
be employed for the same purpose; and at this 
time we have nothing fresher or brighter than this 
elegant plant. 
Seedlings of Delphinium urceolatus and D. 
rlatum also present some fine spikes of flowers 
while the old plants have prepared for winter. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 15, 1834. 











For the Genesee Furmer. 
On Trees Attracting Moisture. 


| While I admit the possibility however, that 
‘electricity may have some agency in the conden- 
sation of vapor, I consider it a supposition unsup- 
\ported by proof. If it hed been ascertained that 
lonly the windward side ofthe pine tree was wet ; 
and ifthis wetness extended indiscriminately over 
all that side of the leaves and branches,— it 
would strengthen my objection. Of these partic- 
ulars however, no notice was taken at the time. 
If trees as that writer supposes, possess the pow- 
er of attracting vapor, will not other parts of the 
same tree (as exemplified in frost-work) repel it? 
Some varieties of the China Rose, have not|jand will it not remain doubtful if the attracting 
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| Breaking Steers. 

Let the farmer carefully yoke his steers in « 
close yard or stable, and not move them till they 
get sufficiently accustomed to the yoke, so that 
they will eat their food, when yoked; which wil! 
be in the course of the same day. Let them be 
lyoked again the second day, and a pair of gentle 
‘horses or oxen be fastened before them, in which 
‘Station let them stand, until they become familia: 
with said horses or oxen, which will generally 
\be effected in one day, excepting the steers should 
be uncommonly wild, which will occasion a se 
,cond day’s practice, after the same manner; and 
the next day, the steers may be yoked, the horses 
or oxen put before as usual, and let them be fas- 
tened to a waggon or any other carriage; they 
fearing the carriage behind them, and being ac 
customed to the old oxen before, will proceed for- 
ward without being whipped or bruised. By 
the above process the farmer will never fail of 
success in having good working oxen.—N. E 
Farmer. 


Cure for Hoven Animals. 
When anima!s have eaten too great a quantity 


of fresh plants, they become swelled, and often 
|die in a few hours for want of proper treatment 
jof the disease. In some countries they make ea 
‘puncture into the abdomen and intestines, and 
thus let off the gas which distends the stomach 
and bowels: but this operation is attended with 
inconvenience and danger. As the distention is 
caused by the carbonic acid gas which is produ- 
ced by the fermentation of herbage in the stom- 
ach, nothing is more efficacious than to make the 
animals swallow a substance with which the gas 
will combine. A spoonful of ammoniac mixed 
with a glass of water and given to the animal 
will absorb the gas in the stomach, and effect a 
speedy cure. M, Thenard has made use of am- 
moniac for 14 hoven cows, and this method has 
perfectly succeeded with 12 of them; the other 
two perished because the ammoniac was employ- 
ed too late. Another person has used ammoniac 
with two cows, and both were immediately cu- 
ved, {Perhaps other alkalies will be as effectual 
jas ammoniac. ‘The New England Farmer (No. 
25, Vol. 1) recommends a dose of lye, made wit}, 
potash, pearlash, or house ashes. }—J5. 














Horses and Oxen. 

M. Dupetitmont, in a late agricultural work, 
examines the advantages of cultivating land by 
the labor ofhorses, and by that of oxen. He con- 
cludes that the food of horses costs twice as much 
as that of the oxen required to perform the same 
work; that horses have 261 kinds of diseases, and 
oxen only 47; and that the manure produced by 
a horse willenrich only half as much land as that 
furnished by an ox. 





Lime. 
This substance differs from chalk and powder 


ed limestone chiefly by the abscence of fixed air, 
which is expelled from these during their calcina. 
tion, or burning. This air the lime absorbs a- 
gain from the atmosphere, and all other bodics 
\with which it comes in contact, and which can 











quite done flowering, but like several kinds of the |! points accelerate the work, more than the repell- 
Phiox, they have rather a blanched and battered! ing points retard it ” A Traverer 





|furnish it; but it cannot unite with the air, unless 
it is previons'y moistened. One hundred parts 
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a 
: land. The | immediately entered into the icul 
aa b about 28 of water. It is solu- | served and used as manure to the | : agricultural spir,: 
aoa eens =00 pone of this fluid. To regain! Belgians have not only tanks at their cow houses l|of the occasion, by commencing an imitation 
e im ‘ 


; | , . -.. || ploughing-match, on the sod of the com 
its full portion of air from the atmosphere, it re | for collecting the urine, but they have reservoirs WP hie was prosecuted with such zeal, thet on 


: : operly spread out; | on different parts of their farms, to which it is the competitors were almost exha . 
Berge me gnc a At ACA of removed as natal and kept in them, excluded } labors, they even laid down to ie Seat — 
it vesiens putresection, Sis | from the air, till it be convenient to be sprinkled dragged themselves along in the furrow, ° ‘p) 
moisture resolves organic substances into a mu- | ro e alr, Con P || ploughs were of excellent construction uniti uv 
cus.—Airwan on Manures. |; Upon the ground, which is generally done a few | the advantages of the double mould board ang 
’ ee } days before sowing the seed for a crop. ! side-hill plough, turning the ground equally we!| 

Wool. i} | in any direction, and second only to the skilfy! 


: ; 
ay we : i A Great Yield. || manufactures of our neighbor Mr. Nourse. 
The increase of Wool in the United States for | | work was done in thorough manner by Poin 


:he last two years, has been estimated at the rate}; Mr. Aaron Curtis, of Ithaca, raised the past. teams, without a driver. 
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of 20 per cent. per annum. Moore’s Philadelphia | season, on a quarter of an acre of land, in the vil- | The Committee found, in one of the pens, a 
Price Current says the amount of wool raised | a ~ re articles : , | en olen ae bad Bo epg as to — fear tha: 
4 : ix- | ushels of Onions, worth 75 cents ) the ormer i 
last year and brought into market, was about six oe Gael, ? ..$75,00 || calling a convenalan’ of swine i ie - 
ty millions of pounds—this year it vast probably | 50 bushels of Beets, worth 75 cents per || grievances, had been adopted, and the delesate: 
seventy five millions, and next year it will be!  pushel, ; \ assembled. An animated discussion was going 
ninety. England produces 160 millions of pounds aa < ow of fine Cabbage _—: \ wo Mp sont ene thr Age bn seer the com. 
. : ' BUNGE, 2.02006 pie Of public ings 
anpuelly, and as all ber grazing lands are taken |, hundred, +-+.o+-2+ 00. +0007 1 +1000 ee ea rcnltigns passereatte meningy. 
up, she cannot be expected to produce much more. | Top Onion Seed, worth se eeeeee++5,00 | Were made, it was discovered from the Secreta 
She imports on an average 20 millions from Ger- | | ry’s entries, that the collection consisted of a1 
many, and 10 from Spain. The United States) nt $143,00 || interesting family circle of fourteen pigs and tw, 
then, at the present rate of increase, will soon take | Onions deficient by bad sowing, 20 bus.,. .$15,00 || breeding sows, exhibited by Maj. Simeon Burt 
then, att bly j lity,|, Beets do. by bad seed, 10 bushels,......5,00 | of Worcester, After diligent examination, th 
the lead in amount, and very probably in quality, | ‘Committee awarded to that gentleman the firs: 
and with so vast a territory adapted for sheep \ $20,00 | premium for pigs, of $3. 
erazing, will become the great wool market of the | | The second premium of $2, was awarded t,, 
pm yy } Nett proceeds,.... . . «$123,00 | Messrs. Heywood & Rice, for two pigs, si, 
— The whole time employed to raise the above | epee ne ener, Worcest hib 
‘ 1 ‘ | Mr. § ster, exhibit. 
Cow Houses. , | Crop was 24 days. ed two very pretty white little creatures, twely: 
Among the objects of inattention by farmers is | Bak a B - | weeks and four days old, It could scaree hav: 
suitable covering for cattle in winter, particularly || ss a || been expected that animals of such an age, would 
cows. Generally, among farmers, they suffer | yr is no dict more substantial than Pork ae ap were in arog oe cen a rp aa 
. . _|\and Beans ; and _| all females, they were beautiful, and command. 
alain to much a = cold and wet; and a | ished by an = oo we eg — — 7 ed the wo awe: of the Committee, The pigs 
mong milkmen in and near cities, from want of | y ppetute not vitiated by luxury, and || wore of the quarter Byfield breed, and their grand 
pure and wholsome air. The following is from | ®t very wholesome for those who use much ex-|| mother had obtained a Fs aoe on a former oc 
eliberation, the Commit 


the Edingburgh Quarterly Journal of Agricul-), ercise and possess digestive powers unimpaired | casion. After rim aga 
REI: rope | by indolence and indulgence. This favorite yan- | te¢ considered their elder competitors as entitled 
ge a aay ag I . yan | to the specific bounty offered by the Society, bu: 

recommended that a gratuity of $2 should be be- 


Cow houses for dairy cows ought to be 10 or i kee dish, [as a friend informs us,] may be won- 
12 feet high in the side walls, with proper aper- || 4¢rfully improved, by adding a table spoonful of | stowed on the owner, as a testimonial of appro- 
tures in the wall, and no lofts over the cows, that | molasses to each quart of the beans at the time bation of his skill and attention in the improve 
they may breathe abundance of wholesonie air. | of putting them into the oven, and stirring the ent of a useful race. 


es jet ye ig || ‘The first premium of $5, for the best breeding 

: S17 B Oak Ome. ia =. For. , Sow, was awarded to Maj, Simeon Burt, of Wor- 

whose lungs are capacious, ought to have abun- I Report on Swine \cester. The Committee particularly and deep!) 
° . , h 56 Soe . : ° {| ore : + : . : 

dance of free air, as breathing of foul air is inju-|) po following report was made to the Wor- — tat the second promis wes not claim 

ious to them, especially when many of them are | a ' “ by any competitor. An animal, entered on 

510 ‘ » CSP ‘ y C 4 »~ || cester (Mass.) Agricultural Society at their late the Society’s books, by Dr. Oliver Fiske, was 

placed in one cow house. Codws do not require | Pair, by the Committe on Swine. ‘understood to be confined at home by domestic 

much heat, so that they are kept dry; too much | as? and maternal cares. Others, doubtless, were 

fresh air cannot begiven them, All cow houses, | Pie Nyy myn wok a beg es in the | prevented from venturing abroad by the damp 

i ace, to congratu , air of a ¢ . ri 

and the roads into them, ought to be well paved, || gio gry S ate themselves on the air of a clouded morning, and a state of the wea 


he effluvia of d Pape || gaity of the elevated and important station,! ther unfavorable to creatures unprovided with 
and kept clean, as the effluvia of dung or urine || whose duties they have been called upon to un-| shawls or india-rubber over-shoes, whose deli- 
cannot fail to injure cattle ; and it is a great ad-| ee by the favor of the Trustees. Although cacy must render wet feet or exposure to sudden 
vantage to cows that they be well cleaned and | op i peated public veh mcg J Which = vO ly fy ore he Chai 

onal : pe - othcers, they con- ie Committee, in whose aets the arma: 
curried with a comb and brush once every day. || sider themselves bound not to decline the distin- could not, and did not articipate, direct him to 
Where thin flags of stone can be procured, one || guished mark of the Society’s confidence con- report, that the Hon. ihe W. Lincoln is entitled 


of them, about four feet square, should be placed ferred upon them, as it was entirely unsolicited. to the first premium of $5, for the best boar, 
on each side of every stall, for two cows, An’ Ph enemy They congratulate the pigsupon and Dr. Oliver Fiske to the second premium 
iron rod, called a slider, about 20 inches long, || ct NT present condition and fat future pros- | of $3 for the next best. From a brief biogra- 


" , pects, The pleasure the Committee have been phical sketch of the latter, furnished by Dr. 
should be fixed at both ends in a perpendicular'|| permitted to enjoy of spending a brief space in | Fiske, it appeared that his keeping had been ot 


position on each side of each flag, so that a cow || such good society, has been alloyed by a con-| the common description, except that to the usu 
may be bound to each slider, by a chain which|| S!ousness of want of ability to do justice to the al meal of boiled potatoes, the owner had kind!; 


should slide up and down on the slider when the’ merits of a race so endeared to our aflections.' added a desert of apples,—and that he had 


But they venture to hope that the earnest desire heredi it, bei 1 ot 
ad - egg s itary merit, being offspring of an animal 0! 
cow raises or lowers her head. When bound in| to understand its interesting and amiable cha- the Bedford line, which last nent obtained a pre 


this manner, the cattle ure very secure, and have | facter, which has sustained them under the heavy | mium. 
all the freedom necessary to move and lick them- responsibility of their task, may excuse the im-| Several swine were placed in the pens for ex 


; | Perfect manner in which it has been performed. | hibition only, by Stephen Salisbury, Esq., whic: 
selves, quan troughs are now generally placed Thirdly : They congratulate the Society upon the Goeusiites euasiennnels considere "as the 
before the cows to receive their food; and a pas- | the number of swine of distinction, from all parts hest of all those they had the Aonor to examine. 


venience, Every cow house ought to have a welcome guests from abroad, have graced the common breed,—nearly as broad as long,—shor' 


| festival by their presence. And, finally, they | d,—fine hai _ 

, | . —fine haired,—contented looking,—° 

tank sad well to receive the urine. Isaw nothing | congratulate the community that go seany of ie pn canatenanenn aie and snnspemnin 
in continental husbandry that I would more anx-|| members, owners of the tenants of the pens, will |, manners, and perfect! beautiful. 

iously wish to see introduced into Scotland, than | have the means to live as well, as they should) While the March of mind has been going on, 

Ti 


‘he careful manner in which the urine of cattle, Twenty Slate cviok, ti) Geng eet —_ it is said to —_ — ee able 
nd every sneci j , ; < oe town : ter, Were | —when societies are foun ra poss! 
and every species of dirty water, is carefully pre- | placed in the Society’s pens this morning, and} and many of the impossible gbjects of benevs 


Animals so large and well fed as dairy cows, |) Mixture. 
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for ameliorating the condition of every 
thing, from the squash of the North to the slave 
of the South, it cannot fail to excite surprise that 
no distinct association has been instituted for the 
purpose of rendering pork more amiable and 
excellent. It cannot be determined how much 
cood might be done by the use of proper means 
and exertions except by experiment. Many of 
the new and improved school books might be 
advantageously given to the pigs; as the classes 
for which they were designed would be relieved, 
and it is not probable those to which they were 
appropriated would be much injured. Perhaps 
the most expedient and practicable mode of ele- 
vating and instructing the race, would be, to de- 
liver to the swine a course of popular Iectures on 
the fashionable science of phrenology, although 
some want of patience might be apprehended, 
even in such an audience. If the leading princi- 
ple of that ingenious system be true, that the pow- 
er of the mind depends upon the quantity of 
brain, an animal cannot be destitute of the for- 
mer, who has a hogshead full of the latter. Ob- 
servations of the individuals in the pens, founded 
on slight knowledge, tended to confirm the opin- 
ion of their susceptibility of high improvement. 
Che precyel orators in the caucus first men- 
tioned, with very sweet toned voices, exhibited 
such remarkable development of the organ of 
tune, that no doubt could be entertained thet 
- might become vocal leaders in those choral 
inelodies of the pig-pen, resembling so much 
the psalmody of village choirs, and little less de- 
lightful than the music of the spinning wheel, 
the ancient piano of husbandry. On one, where 
the organ of self-esteem was prominent, a large 
and fashionable pair of whiskers were more pro- 
minent still, and were very becoming to the 
wearer. 

Men may talk and write about living like pigs. 
lo live like a pig, is to livelike a gentleman and 
i Dhilosopher. Flis is the highest praise an epi- 


tence, 


AND GARDENER’'S J 








‘aph ever bestowed, to be useful in life and excel- 
ientin death. Although it is not permitted in| 
the order of nature for a pig to laugh, he enjoys 
he other greater blessing of humanity, to be fat, 
Free from banks, business, politics, and specula- 
tion, he is as unconcerned as the merchant, who, 
when waked early in the morning by being told 
day was breaking, replied, as he turned again to! 
his rest, “ let day break, he owes me nothing.’’) 
{a short, on impartial comparison, for real ease,| 
‘uxury, and good living, if a man were nota 
man, he might as well be a pig. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
m. Linco.n, Chairman. 


From the N. E. Farmer. 


On the Culture of Hops. 


Ix compliance with repeated requests, we pro 
pose to devote a column or two to remarks o? 
le culture of hops, preparing them for market, 
Xe. 

An excellent article on this subject, written by 
Wn. Blanchard, Jr. Esq., was first published in 
the New England Farmer, vol. 11, p.52; and 
has been since republished in Fessenden’s Com- 
plete Farmer, p. 149. Mr, Blanchard observes, 
that the soil best calculated for the production of 
hops is a sandy loam, rather low and moist; but 
states that he hee seen very fine crops raised on 
val different soils. Plough the land 9 or 10 
inches deep in October—harrow thoroughly in 
the spring in the same direction the land was 
ploughed—manure at the rate of about 16 cords 
'o the acre, or more if the land be much redaced. 
“ross plough the land to nearly the same depth 

—furrow as for planting corn, the furrows at 
‘east four feet a rt—plant corn or potatoes, 
‘potatoes preferable, ) the first year with the hops. 
Plant every other hill in every other row with 
hops, thus placing the hills of hops at least eight 
‘eet apart—put four cuttings from the running 
roots about cight inches in length, into each hill, 
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OURNAL. 


opened as it is termed, spread evenl i 
t y over the}! on the kiln until they ar ced. 'T 
yard about eight cords of manure to the acre, fi then be remavel f ene, Ther 
(that which is course and strawy is preferred id i ag Freee A ual 
eet er the p a vy 1s preferred,) || room and laid in a heap, and there remai 
P and both ways at the first hoeing— || moved and unstirred, until bazged Tne a 
ut three hoeings in a season, unless necessary || with a screw, havi pe ve ag 
\to subdue weeds, ‘The last time of hoeing about || size the bag is "vane "ie ta rf pon ve 
ot > . PDC i 
the beginning of August, or when hops are in|) laid, and the hops s didistioher oe. 
full blossom, 80 ¢ Phot the hee en ns Which is 
ee te eee dt constructed that the sides may be removed 
he tees cee ae me. oe weneaenry 2.0pen < ne bag sewed together while in the press. | 
, emi 3 | é ri »w days wi os 
whieh fe perfocmed'b g. A 4 - of May ; | he hops after laying a few days will gathera 
fetew soy y making four furrows be- |; partial moisture called a sweat. “The sweat wi!! 
+ ‘nm the rows, turning the furrows from the | probably begin to subside in about eicht davs "i 
ms * eaibl — P plough as near the same which time, and before the sweat is off, bs Ga 
sible without injuring the main roots.|; ought to be bagged in cl AS 
oots. ‘lear dry weathe s 
oon the earth is removed from the roots with a } the exact time wen the hops wi trates 
{ae “gg the running roots cut in with a sharp ! and when the sweat wil! begin to subside or drv 
aurea: two inches of the main roots—the || off (the proper time to bag them) will vary with 
m . ! ~ os ° 
re ga ain a must also be cut in, and | the state of the atmosphere, it will be necessary 
oe ulls covered with earth about two inches |! to examine the hops from day to day, which is 
. easily done by taking some of them fr ) 
! } i ) om th 
anemia rae yA set - a as the hop || — of the heap with yourhand. Ifon cling 
, Which will save labor in tying up || nation you find.the hops to be ve d 
ithe vines. Mr. B. allows but two vines toa | their color altering, which will be Mn 0 
pole, and two peer to a hill-—poles not to exceed || Were not completely dried on the kiin, and not 
oe me in height. The most thrifty vines must || otherwise, you: ,ust overhaic them in the air. 
a ~ecpey and = to the poles by fastening | The most convenient size for a bag of hops to 
a y a piece of yarn slightly twisted together || handle and transport is about five feet in length, 
y the thumb and finger, Frequent attention is ||and to contain about 250 pounds. The best 
regener | Ayes Ge ~ a mig ore subject bagging . coarse strong tow cloth of our domes. 
wn off by high winds. 1e hops are || U¢ manufacturing: next to that Russian hem 
see about the beginning of September, and}, bagging. The East India sugar and gunny bless, 
—_ Bg re ee or the crop is [we called, ought never to be used, The sugar 
. t. x 1¢ quality of the hops epends much on || Dags are of an unreasonable weight, and both 
ieir being picked clean from leaves and stems. || they and the gunny bags are of no value to the 
te picking may be done by women and chil- | brewer, whereas the other bags are worth prime 
en, having one man to a bin to handle the |, Cost. 
‘Poles and to inspect the pickers. ‘The bin is a || It is now common for those who have entered 
wooden as about nine feet long, three feet wide, | considerably into the cultivation of hops, to build 
and two and a half fect high, made of thin pine |, houses over their kilns, which in wet weather 
boards, that it may be easily moved over ee ene very convenient; otherwise a kiln in the 
yard, across which the poles are laid, and into || open air would be preferable _ It is necessary 
which the hops are picked by hand. Care || to have these buildings well ventilated with doors 
‘should be taken when gathering the hops, to eut |) and windows; and to have them kept open 


| - - 
the vines two feet from the ground, that the roots || night and day, except in wet weather, and then 
we not be injured by blecding. 

‘I 
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|| shut those only which are necessary to keep out 


1e most important part in the management || rain. If a ventilator was put in the roof of the 
of hops, is the curing and drying of them.| dufding, directly over the center of the kiln, 
Hops always grow first sort; second sort, and | about six feet square, it would be very advanta- 
refuse hops are made so by unfortunate or un- | geous. I have seen many lots of hops much in- 
siilful management. | jured both in color and flavor, by being dried in 
Much depends on a well constructed kiln, || Close Duildings. 

The side of a hill is its best situation for the con- ||, Where the houses over the kilns are built 
venience of putting the hops on the kiln, It |, large, for the purpose of storing the hops as they 
should be in a dry place. The kiln should de, are dried, which ts a great saving of labor, a close 
dug out the same bigness at the bottom as the| partition should be made between the kilns and 
tops the side walls laid up perpendicularly, and ' room in which the hops are stored, to prevent the 
filled up solid with stone to give it a tunnel form. ! damp steam from the kilns coming to them, as it 
Twelve feet square at the top, two feet square , Will color them, and injure their flavor and qua- 
at the bottom, and at least eight feet deep, is} lity very much. 

deemed a convenient size. On the top of the) Many of our farmers will obj 
walls sills are !aid having joists let into them in || here recommended of manuring | 











ect to the mode 
ops, their com- 


lik@manner as for laying a floor-—on these joists, 
laths about 1 1-2inches wide are nailed, leaving 
open spaces between tiem 3-4 of an inch, over 
which a thin linen cloth is spread, and nailed at 
the edges to the sills. A board about 12 inches 
wide is set up on each side of the kilo, on the 
inner edge of the sill, to form a bin to receive 
the hops. The larger the stones made use of 


will give a more tends and dense heat. The | 
inside of the kiln should be well plastered with 
mortar to make it completely air tight. Char- 
coal (that made from yellow birch or maple I 
should prefer) is the only fuel proper to be used 
in drying hops. The kiln should be well heated 
before any hops are put on, and carefully attend- 
ed to keep up a steady and regular heat. 

Fifty pounds of hops when dried, is the largest 
quantity that should be dried at one time, on a 
kiln of this size ; and unless absolutely necessary 
to put on that quantity, a less would dry better. 
The green hops should be spread as evenly and 
as light as ible over the kiln. The fire at 
first should be moderate, but it may be increased 








and cover them the common depth of potatoes— 
xecep the hops clear from woone, by hocing. In 
October cover each hill with a shovelfull of com- 
post manure, that from the h 


‘a eavh following spring, befdre the hops are 


og-etye preferred—}j after they 


as the hops dry and the steam is evaporated. 
Hops should not remain long in the bin or bag 
are picked, as they will soon heat an 


in the construction of the kila the better; as it| 


mon practice being to put the manure in the hills, 
_when they plant the hops, and afterwards to ap- 
| ply the manure on the hills at the first and se- 
cond hoeings. Mr. B. thinks that the maaure in 
the hills has a tendency to produce worms, and 
its fermentation at their roots to cause their de- 
cay; and that a hop yard manured in the manner 
| he directs will continue in a fertile state for many. 
years. He also supposes that the quantity ot 
|manure recommended will be objected to by 
‘many. Where hops have been cultivated many 
‘years, farmers complain that the quantity raised 
| per acre does not exceed one half as much as 
| was raised by their ancestors on the same land. 
| Hops, I believe, in common with all sorts of grain 
and vegetables, flourish best and produce the fin- 
‘est crops, when cultivated on new lands, which 
require little or no manure—and such were the 
lands their ancestors cultivated. The same com- 
plaints 1 presume would be made against all 
sorts of grain and vegetables if raised with little 
or no manure, on lands which have long been 
cultivated. No _— can be more improved and 
increased by high cultivation than hops. 


The Academy of Sciences, St- Petersburg, has 
originated the undertaking ofa complete Rassian 
Fipra—New Monthly Mag. 











become insipid. The haps should mvt be stirred 
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The Gatherer. 
CURE FOR THE STING OF A WASP. 

A few days ago, happening to be in the coun- 
try we witnessed the efficacy of the remedy for 
the sting of a wasp mentioned in one of our late 
papers. A little boy was stung severely, and was 
in great torture, until an Onion was applied to 
the part affected, when the cure was instantane- 
ous. This important and simple remedy cannot 
be too generally known, and we pledge ourselves 
to the fact before stated. — Liverpool Mercury. 

CURE FOR A COUGH. 

Take a lump of alum of the bigness of a hen’s 
egg, put it into a quart of good molasses and sim- 
mer the same over the fire in an earthen vessel 
till the alum is dead, and when cool take a spoon- 
ful as often as you feel the cough coming on, and 
in a short time you will get relief. 

TO DESTROY COUCH GRASS. 

Near the close of May, plough the land that is 
subject to couch grass deep and plant it immedi- 
ately with potatoes. When the potatoes are 4 or 
3 inches above ground, plough between the rows 
with a small one horse plough, taking care not 
to plough so deep as to disturb the sod. Also 
when the potatoe vines are about a foot long, 
plough again lightly. By this time the potatoes 
will spread, so as to prevent the grass from ap- 
pearing above ground. When the crop is off, 
plough again light for winter. In spring the 


destroy the offensive smell. By these means for 


cess conveniences for sick persons may be kept 


be employed in regard toa night chair. The fe- 


‘cellent manure for land.— Repertory of Arts. 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


[quantity of milk of lime (water in which lime has} ter, till reduced to six by boiling; then add 4 oz. 
been dissolved, and whitened by the fine particles || of sulphate of copper (blue vitrio!) 1 oz. of ugar 
of that substance) be mixed with a ley of ashes, 
or sopy water that has even been used for wash- 


ing, be thrown into the sink of the privy, it will 


the value of a few pence, any collection of filth 
whatever may be neutralized. By the same pro- 


in their apartments. Nothing is necessary but to 
have a tub covered with a board as a seat; five 
or six pounds of quicklime, a small quantity of 
ashes, and two buckets of water thrown into the 
tub, will prevent any disagreeable odor. It may 
readily be conceived that the same process may 


cal matter, after being thus neutralized is an ex- 


GAPES OR PIP IN POULTRY. 

It is said and we believe truly, that a little soap 
and probably strong soap suds mixed with Indian 
meal or other food for chickens will cure a dis- 
tressing and often fatal disorder cailed Gapes or 
Pip. 
To KEEP APPLES FOR WINTER USE, 

Put them in casks or bins, in layers, well cov- 
ered with dry sand; each layer being covered. 
This preserves them from the air, from moisture, 
and from frost; it prevents their perishing by! 
their own perspiration, their moisture being ab- 
sorbed by the sand ; at the same time, it preserves 





roots will begin to rot, and by ploughing again 
deep, the destruction of the Couch Grass will be 
completed.—N. £. Far. 

TO MAKE VINEGAR. 

To every ten gallons of rain water add one 
gallon of molasses, and one of brandy, mix them 
well together, and place the cask in a garcet or 
some warm dry place, and occasionally shaking 
it, in a few months it will be fit for use. —Amer. 
larmer. 

PRESERVING EGGS. 

It is said that eggs may be kept a year as fresh 
ag when first laid, by the following method. 
Place forty or fifty eggs carefully in a strong 
earthen vessel ; the vessel is then to be filled with 
limewater, closely stopped, and put into a cool 
cellar for use. The limewater should rise 2 or 3 
inches above the egvs. The only conditions of 
success are, that the eggs be fresh when put 
down, and that the shell be not cracked, for the 
slightest fissure in the shell would admit the lime- 


water, permit the egg to escape, and thus spoil 
‘he whole number. 


Endeavor to raise good grain for it will always 
sell, even in years of plenty; whereas it is 
only in dear and scarce seasons that there is a de- 
mand for grain of an inferior quality. 


Let your stock of cattle, horses, &c. be of the 
best sort, and more remarkable for real utility 
than for beauty or fashion. 


No farmer ought to undertake to cultivate more 
land than he can stock and manage to advantage. 
It is better to till 20 acres well than 100 in a slo- 
venly manner. 
CHEAP METHOD OF PREVENTING THE 

DISAGREEABLE SMELL OF PRIVIES. 

In some houses, privies, when badly placed 
and ill taken care of, diffuse an odor as incon- 
venient as unhealthy; but the means of remedy- 








the flavor of the apples, and prevents their wil- 
ting. Pippins have been kept in this manner 
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and ¢ oz. of cloves. The best writing is liah), 
to lose its color by long exposure to the air, or by 
the action of the acids or acid vapor, on which ac- 
count Mr, Brande recommends that ink to be use; 
in laboratories, for labels, er in certain manufac. 
tories where it is used, should have a stick of I: 
dian ink dissolved in each pint. 
INVISIBLE-VISIBLE INK. 

Mix alum with lemon juice. The letters wr); 
ten with this ink will be invisible until dipt jy, 
water. 

PRESERVATION OF MEAT. 

Meat may be preserved fresh many months b. 
keeping it immersed in molasses. A joint of 
meat or any provision suspended in a flannel bac 
will keep sweet much longer than by most of the 
modes commonly practiced. The cooler and drye. 
the meat is when the flannel is put round it the 
better, and the flannel should be perfectly clean 
Fresh meat put in a close vessel containing vine 
gar, will be preserved a considerable time. Taint 
ed meat may be rendered good by pickling it iv, 
pearl-ash water some time. Before it is cooked 
however, it should be dipped in vinegar a shor: 
time and then salted in brine. 

PRESERVATION OF SEEDS. 


If seeds are intended to be sent a great distance: 
or it is wished to preserve them a long time they 
should be wrapped in absorbent paper, and sur- 
rounded by moist brown sugar. 








sound and fresh, till midsummer; and how much 
longer they would have kept is not known, Any 
ind of sand will answer, but it must be perfectly 
dry. 
. CURE FOR WEAK EYES. 
Take a small jump of white copperas, say about 
the size of a pea ; put it in a small phial, holding 
labout two ounces of water; carry this in the pock- 
et, and occasionally taking out the cork, turn the 
phial upon the finger’s end, and thus bathe the 
eyes. This will positively effect a real cure in a 
short time. 

CHRONIC RHEUMATISM. 

We are not ready to add to the number of the 
remedies which have been prescribed for this 
painful disease, without a certainty that such ad- 
dition will be valuable in practice. This cer- 








tainty we are convinced will attend the remedy it 
is the object of this article to bring before the pro- 
fessiou. It is a mixture of equal parts of the bal- 
sam of sulphur and spirit of turpentine. Six 
drops of this mixture may be given morning and 
evening, and the dose increased two drops a day 
until it produces stranguary, when the dose should 
be diminished a little and continued until the dis- 
ease isremoved. We have been recently inform- 
ed of the good effects of this mixture in a great 


CHIMNEYS. 

Method of buiiding Chimneys that will no: 
smoke.—Contract the space immediately over the 
fire, so you may be sure of the air being we): 
heated there ; this will ensure a current upwards 
| All chimneys should be carefully built, and every 
\joint well filled with mortar, so as to prevent 
communication in case of fire——Dr, Thoma; 
Cooper. 

PERMANENT INK ror MARKING LINEN 

Take of lunar caustic (now called argentum 
nitratum,) one drachm ; weak solution, or tinc 

iture of galls,two drachms. The cloth must be 
first wetted with the following liquid, viz. salt of 
‘tartar, one ounce, water, one ounce and a hal/, 
and must be perfectly dry before any attempt is 
made to write upon it. 

INSTINCT OF PLANTS. 

Dr. Hancock says, if a vessel of water is placed 
within six inches of a cucumber vine, that in 24 
hours time, the vine will alter the direction of its 
branches, and not stop till it comes in contac 
with the water. And if a pole is placed at 4 con- 
siderable distance from an unsupported vine, the 
branches of which are proceeding in a contrary 
direction from that towards the pole, the vine will 
in a short time alter its course, and not stop till 1! 











number of instances, and one very remarkable 


ease in its worst form vanished before it in a 
few weeks, although the patient had been long 
using without advantage the usual and other most 
powerful remedies for his troublesome and pain- 
ful malady.— Bos. Med. Intel. 


DURABLE INK, 











Mr. Brande gives the following as the best pro- | 
portion of ingredients for durable ink: 8 oz. of 





ng this evil is exceedingly easy. Ifa certain 








galls, 4 oz. of logwood, boiled in 12 pints of wa-| 


||clings round the pole. But the same vine wil! 
case has fallen within our notice in which the dis- ; carefully avoid attaching itself to low vegetables, 


nearer to it,as the cabbage, &c. Dr. Darwin 
gives several instances of the instinct of plants. 


METHOD OF PRESERVING GRAIN FROM 
THE DEPREDATIONS OF MICE. ; 

Fix in a heap of the grain, or any other sim- 
ler matter, which you desire to keep from the ra- 
vages of mice, some stalks, with their branches 
and leaves, either green or dry, of water cresses 





'! (sisymbrium,) and none of those mischievous an' 
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mals will approach it. Some leaves of this plant 
will be even sufficient to drive them from any 
place to which it is desired to prevent their ac- 
vess.— Repertory of Arts 

PRESERVING THE EYES: 

Few remedies for preserving the eyes are more 
refreshing and invigorating than bathing them in 
cold water three or four times in the day. 

In common inflammations of the eyes, a very 
cheap and efficacious remedy is a solution of ten 
grains of Sugar of lead, in half a pint of rain, ri- 
ver or snow water, premising one or two purges. 
Leeches are also highly useful in this complaint. 
yes naturally weak may be strengthened, by 
frequently washing them with green tea; to a) 
cupful of which, add a teaspoonful of brandy ; 
and by wearing a white hat, with black under- 
neath, in summer.— Domeslic Encyclopedia. 

POTATOE STARCH, 

Let the potatoc be taken and grated down to a 
pulp, and the pulp placed upon a fine seive, and_| 
water made to pass through it; the water will be 
found to have carried off with it an infinite num- 
ber of particles, which it will afterwards deposit | 
in the form of white powder, separable by de-| 
‘antation , which powder is starch, possessing all | 


the essential properties of wheaten starch_— 
Loudon. 


‘ 
, 


_— ——— 





BED BUGS. 

A strong decoction of ripe red pepper is said to 
ve as efficacious an antidote to bed bugs as can f 
be selected from the multitudinous recipes for the 
same purpose. 

WHOLESOME MEAT. 

All meats, say writers on medical subjects, are 
best when the animal is at maturity. Hence to 
delicate persons, chickens, lamb, veal, or pig are 
not near so wholesome or nutritiv as beef, fowl}, 
mutton and pork. 

THE TIME TO EAT FRUIT. 

Fruit, says Dr. Willich, should be eaten before 
linner, or as a supper. A meal of fruit after a 
meal of meat is more than the stomach can dis- 
pense with ; especially with a meal of pies and 
puddings intervening. Physicians, however, are 
not agreed on this point. 


FEATHER BEDS. 


The want of feathers is altogether artificial, 
arising from a disregard of the physical and mo- 
ral well being of infants and children; and he 
who has the good fortune never to have been ac- 
customed to a feather bed, will never in health) 


need or desire one, nor in sickness, except in - 


- ~ 








ses of great morbid irritation, or excessive sensi- | 


vility, or some disease in which the pressure of a 
‘irm or elortic substance might occasion pain—| 
But when a rational regard to the preservation of 
health shall pervade the community, feathers will 
no more be used without necessity, or medicol, 
advice, than ardent spirits will be swallowed) 
without the same necessity or advice. The phy-| 
sician has frequent occasion to see persons who: 
are heated, sweated, and enfeebled by sleeping | 
on feathers, 8s if from a fit of sickness, enervated, 
dispirited, relaxed and miserable.— Med. Intel 


|| The mixture to be made in the order in which | 
they are set down, otherwise the camphor will | 





MODE OF EXTRACTING WAX FROM 
HONEY COMBS. 

Have on the fire an open vessel of boiling water 

and standing by the fire an open vessel of cold 





water; put the comb close tied in a canvass bag, 
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into the boiling water, and repeatedly squceze it 
down with a stick or large wooden spvon; the 
wax will come through the bag and swim on the 
top of the water; skim it off and put it in the ves- 
sel of cold water; by repeatedly squeezing the 
bag and skimming, every particle of wax is ob- 
tained ; when congealed on the cold water it may 
be taken off and melted and cast into moulds, of 


any convenient shape for sale.—-Glasgow Me- 
chanics Maguzine. 


SORE BACKS IN HORSES. 

White lead, moistened with milk or sweet oil, 
has been recommended as the most effective ap- 
plication in the complaint. 

BURNS AND SCALDS. 

Apply oil of turpentine frequently and cover 
them from the air with carded cotton; or apply 
hogs lard or soft pomatum mixed up with white 
lead. Or take of camphorated spiritstwo drachms, 











Goulard’s extract one drachm, and a pint of water. | 
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youthful mind in the mear. time remains like a 
bud in the winter, unexpanded and locked, The 
mode and manner of instruction is altogether dif- 
ferent at the present day, from what it has been. 
Improvements are making in the sciences as wel! 
as in the arts; and why should we not Keep pace 
with them ; our children must be educated in or- 
der to be useful, and it is our duty and interest to 
adopt the wisest and best means in cur power to 
bring about an object so desirable. See to it then, 
that your school instructors are well educated 
moral men ; apt to teach and of regular habits. 
If faithful in their employment, reward them lib- 
erally, encourage them in well doing, and be al- 
ways careful to support them in the necessary 
discipline of the school; by so doing the prosper 
ity and happiness of your children will be greatly 
promoted, and your well directed efforts and ex- 
ertions crowned with unlimited success,—F'il- 





ley’s Address. 


METHOD OF PRESERVING CHEESE 
FROM WORMS AND MITES. 


| Grains of whole pepper, put into a vessel in 





separate. ‘The application to be renewed till the || which cheese is kept, will drive away the above 


pain and inflammation subside ; the wound may | 
then be dressed with white cerate. | 


The following directions are recommended in | 
cases of the burning of females, by their clothes 
having caught fire. Ifno person is present to as- 
sist her, she may relieve herself by throwing her 
clothes over her head, and lying down and rolling 
upon them. She must by no means run away, 
and flame always tending upwards, much of the 
mischief will be prevented if a person in that un- 
fortunate situation will throw herself on the 
ground, if possible roll about her a carpet, hearth- 


| mentioned insects. 


A MODE OF DESTROYING ANTS. 


|| A writer by the name of Roughly, some of 


whose sketches of West India agriculture are re- 
| published by Loudon, says “ Poisoning by arse- 
nic is the most expedient mode of getting rid of 
ants, as the living will feed on the dead, so that 
| the whole nest, (by devouring one another,) are 
| thus killed. 

| TO TRAIN OXEN TO THE DRAUGHT. 
Put a large broad strap round their necks: fas- 








rug, &c. If another person be present, then, 
without any regard to delicacy, such person 


should instantly pass the hand under all the clothes |} 
to the lowest garment, and raise the whole to- 





jten one end of a cord to it, and the other to a 
large log of wood ; permit the ox to drag it about 
| as 


he feeds in the pasture, for three or four days 
before he is put to the yoke, by which his docility 


gether, and close them over the head, by which, is much forwarded.— Tvansactions of the Society 


in an instant almost, the flame will be indubitably |; 


extinguished. This is the most expeditious and 
effectual method of preventing the dire effects of 
a terrible accident which is perpetually occcur- 
ring. 

Or, roll the person in the carpet. This is one 
of the many accidents owing to the preposterous 
customs of open fire places, and muslin dresses in 
winter.— Domestic Encyclopedia, 


A LAPLAND SUMMER, 
Including also what in other countries, is call- 
ed spring and autumn, consists of fifty six days, 
as follows: 
June 23, Snow melts, 
July 1, Snow gone, 
9, Fields quite green, 
17, Plants at full growth, 
25, Plants in full blow, 
Aug. 2, Fruits ripe, 
10, Plants shed their seeds, 
18, Snow. 
From this time to June 23, the ground is every 
where covered with snow, and the waters with 


| ice. 


SCHCOLMASTERS. 


An ignorant shoolmaster is a nuisance to soci- 
ety, he can instruct no one, the injury he does to 
the youth committed to his care is beyond caleu- 
lation; the money expended is worse than lost, 


‘and the time occupied can never be recalled ; the 


of Arts. 
PICKLING PORK. 
The following is the method formerly practic- 
ed for baconing, or pickling pork, by the famous 
| bucaniers of America. First, they cut the flesh 
into long pieces about an inch and a half thick ; 
and, after sprinkling it with salt, and suffering it 
to remain in that state for 24 hours, these slices 
were next dried in stoves till they acquired a bo- 
ny hardness, and a deep brown color. Pork, 
| treated in this manner, if packed in casks, may 
be preserved for upwards of a whole year; and 
when soaked in luke-warm water, becomes plump, 
and hasarosy appearance. It likewise possesses 
‘a grateful flavor under the various forms of cook- 
ery, and is relished by the most delicate palate. 
| Domestic Encyclopedia. 


| CHINESE METHOD OF PROPAGATING 
| FRUIT TREES, 
| 








The Chinese strip a ring of bark about an inch 
in width from a bearing branch, surround the 
| place with a bale of fat earth, or loam bound fas« 


to the branch with a piece of matting; over this 
they suspend a pot, or horn, with water, having a 
small hole in the bottom just sufficient to let the 
water drop, in order to keep the earth constantly 
moist. The branch throws new roots into the 
earth just above the place where the ring of bark 
was stripped off. The operation is performed in 
the spring, andthe branch is sawn off and put 














into the ground at the fall of the leaf. The fol. 
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lowing year it will bear fruit.—Domeslic Ency 

clopedia. 

BEST PREPARATION OF BLACK LEAD 
FOR CLEANING STOVES. 

Mix powder ofblack lead with a little common 
gin, or the dregs of red Port wine, and lay it on 
the stove with a piece of linen rag; then with a 
clean, dry «od close, but not hard brush, dipped in 
dried black lead powder, rub it toa beautiful 
brightness. ‘This willbe found to produce a much 
finer and richer black varnish on the cast iron 
than either boiling the black lead with small beer 
and soap, or mixing it with white of egg, &c. 
which are the methods commonly practiced.— 
Domestic Encyclopedia. 

TO REMOVE SPOTS OR STAINS ON LI- 
NEN. 

The fumes of brimstone are useful in remov- 
ing spots or stains in linen, &c.: thus, if a red 
rose be held in the fumes of a brimstone match, 
the color will soon begin to change, and at length 
the flower will become white. By the same pro- 
cess, fruit stains or iron moulds may be removed 
from linen or cotton cloths, if the spots be previ- 
ously moistened with water.—Z0id, 

CONTRACTION OF THE LIMBS. 

One yolk of an egg, if gradually beaten up 
with three ounces of pure water, and reduced to 
the utmost degree of thinness, has been used for 
contractions of the limbs —Dr. 7°. Cooper. 


CHEMISTRY. 

When butter is to be made, if a little old butter 
be put into the cream, the butter will come from 
much less churning. When soap is to be made, 
if e tittle old soap be put into the ley and grease, 
the soap will be mace with considerable less 
boiling. 

A SIMPLE REMEDY FOR THE CROUP. 

Mr. Editor,—This dangerous disorder which 
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liorated, and the difficulty of breathing having | thes may be found in them, as they contribute to 


ceased, and a considerable moisture appearing ‘prevent evaporation, and to preserve a 
on the skin, and the cough and restlessness also | It is another rule frequently to renovate {}, 
greatly relieved. In this stage of the disease, the strength of such soils, by laying them down 
physician recommended the feet to be bathed in || grass seeds, and pasturing them for a few anes 
warm water, and a dose of castor oil to be ad- jas they are aptto be exhausted by aration ‘ 
ministered, the child was then put to bed, became || corn crops are too frequently repeated, a 
quite composed, and by the morning all symp- 


| YOUNG FRUIT TREEs, 
toms of croup had disappeared —Southern Ag-} Sir John Sinclair says, in the Code of Ao,; 
ricullurist. gri 


culture, “It cannot be too strongly inculeated tha: 
LAND AND LABOR. t 


to permit young fruit trees to bear fruit too early 
An English farmer must entertain a contempti- | is eventually to do essential injury to their future 


ble opinion of our husbandry, or a horrid idea of || fruitfulness and duration.” ‘The fruit should a: 
our lands, when he shall be informed that not | least, on young trees, be thinned by plucking it 
more than 8 or 10 bushels of wheat is the yield } carefully by hand, till there is no more left than 
of an acre; but this low produce may be ascribed } will be sufficient to serve as a sample of the pro- 
to a cause which I do not find touched by either duct of the tree, and show whether it would ly 
of the gentlemen whose letters are sent to you, | desirable to cnrich it—N. E, Far, 
namely, that the aim of the farmers in this coun- | SHEEP.—CURE OF FOOT Ror, 
try (if they can be called farmers) is, not to make A speedy and easy remedy for both preventio; 
the most they can from the land, which is or has and cure. To prevent it, take lime from the kiln 
been cheap, but the most of the labor, which is | spread it on the floor of a barn two or three in 
dear ; the consequence of which has been, much | ches thick, or in some convenient house, large 
ground has been scratched over and none cultiva- enough to hold the flock likely to be effected, fret 
ted or improved as it ought to have been ; where- cleansing the feet by paring the superfluous hoof 
as a farmer in England, where land is dear, and | and with a sponge or old rag dipped in chambe. 
labor cheap, finds it his interest to improve and | lye, wash the foot clean, then let the sheep stand 
cultivate highly, that he may reap large crops | on the lime six or seven hours, if twelve the bet. 
from a small quantity of ground. That the last) ter. The cure, the same as above, but the part 
is the true, and the first an erroneous policy, 1 | affected, after paring and being washed wit! 
will readily grant ; but it requires time to conquer | chamber lye, should have lime applied to the 
bad habits, and hardly any thing short of neces- | quick or wounded parts, rubbing it on, and Jeay- 
sity is able to accomplish it, That necesssity is | ing as much on the hollow or fore part as it wil! 
approaching by pretty rapid strides. — Washinge | contain, then let the sheep stand on the lime a 
ton’s Letters lo Arthur Young. ' directed above.—Am. Far. 
A NOBLE SENTIMENT. I CHEAP FODDER. 

The more I am acquainted with agricultural af- | Having been informed of the advantages of u 
fairs, the betterI am pleased with them ; insomuch ) sing the tops of Indian corn, cut as rye straw, to 
that can nowhere find so great satisfaction as in | be mixed with putaives or meal, as a food for 





those innocent and useful pursuits. In indulging | horses or cattle, I have been making the experi 
these feelings 1 am led to reflect how much more | ment during the present winter. I find that my 


delightful to an undebauched mind is the task of cattle thrive better on the fodder, than on rye 
making improvements on the earth, than all the | straw, (ent and used in the same manner.) The 
vain glory which can be acquired from ravaging | corn stalk certainly contains a great quantity of 
it by the most uninterrupted career of conquests. farine substance, and must be highly nutritive 


— Ibid. | Being cut and scalded with a small quantity of 
TO TAKE OUT GREASE SPOTS FROM A | bran, they afford an excellent mess for milch 
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has ;roVed fatal to children, in almost every cli- 
mate and situation, and which is the dread of 
many an anxious parent, may be subdued by the 
timely application of a remedy, which is not only 
simple, but easily obtained. Assoon asthe symp- 
toms of croup appear, Scotch snuff must be ap- 
plied to the throat of the child, either in the form 
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of a plaster, or by rubbing it on the throat and 
chest; this ¢an easily be done by mixing the 
snuff with any fat or oily substance, which makes 
it adhere to the skin. If applied too low on the 
chest, it caUses vomiting, and as the application 
to the throat appears to occasion nausea sufficient 
to throw out a moisture on the skin, it is supposed 
that this alone has a tendency to ameliorate the 
disesse. The writer of this has seen the most 
beneficial results from the timely application of 
this simple remedy, and but recenily witnessed 
its efficacy in the case of a child five years old, 
subject to this alarming disease from its infancy. 
The family werecailed up at midnight, and found 
the childlaboring under all the distressing symp- 
toms of croup, accompanied by considerable fever. 
A plaster of Scotch snuff was immediately pre- 
pared, by mixing it with some pomatum which 
was at hand, and spreading it on a bit of cloth 
cut to extend partly round the throat, and a little 
over the chest. This was immediately applied, 
but as the parents were too anxious to rely on this 
remedy alone, they sent for a physician, but by 
the time he arrived, the disease was greatly ame- 











CARPET OR OTHER WOOLEN CLOTH. 


cows, In the common way of foddering cattle 


Dissolve a piece of pearlash, of the size of a withtops, the blades are greedily eaten, but stalks 
pea, in half a tea cup of warm water, or a picce | ate wasted. By adopting the plan recommended 
twice the size, in a full tea cup. Pour some of | the whole affords a nutritive food.——Am. Far. 


the solution en a grease spot, and continue to rub | 
it with a clean brush or woolen cloth, until it is | 


CURE FOR FELONS, 
The following is a cure for Felons :—Take 


nearly dry, and your carpet or garment will be quick, or unslacked lime; slack it in soap; bind 


clean as ever. 
SAND. 

No manure is so geod as sand to loosen and soft- 
enaclayey soil. A clay soil has more of the 
food of plants in it than any other soil, and wants 
only to have its cohesion sufficiently broken to 
give a free passage to the roots of vegetables. A 
layer of two and an half inches thick will not be 
too much for land in tillage if it be a stiff clay. 
The benefit of sanding does not appear so much 
the first year, as in a year or two afterwards, 
For the oftener the land is tilled the more thor- 
oughly is the sand mixed with the clay. But sand, 
laid on clay land, in grass, will produce a great 
effect. 


It is a rule, says Sir John Sinclair, in regard to 


isandy soils, never to pick off any small stones 


| on a plaster of it the size of asmall bean; change 
‘it every half hour for three hours, This wil! 
| draw it out, and leave the bone and joint perfect- 
|ly sound. Having tried the experiment on my- 
self and others and never having known it to fai! 
Uthink it may be recommended to the public. 


RING WORM. 
_ An esteemed friend says, common lamp o% 
blubber oil applied to the part affected will cure 
the ring-worm. Try it and see. 

TEA KETTLES. 

The noses of tea kettles sometimes are so beset 
with a sediment, consisting of lime or plaster of 
paris, derived from hard waters, as to become al- 
‘most, if not altogether impervious. This sub- 
| stanen, it is said, may be removed by the follow 
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ing method: Take one quarter of a pound of | 
Spanish whiting, put it into the tea kettle, when | 
full of water, and boil it for an hour, or until the 
impediment is removed. 


TREES FOR PLANTING BY PUBLIC 
ROADS, AND FOR HEDGES. 
M. Hempel, in the Memoirs of the Pomologi- 
cal Society of Altenbourg (vol. J.) recommends | 
lime, the horse chestnut, the oak, the beech, || — ee, 
‘a birch, the common anneia, and the different | a be kept in perfection if buried in snow until 
species of pines and firs. These he would plant | spring. This is an excellent method of preserv- | 
‘n single rows where the soil is good, and in dou- } ns 8 and good the carcases of turkies and 
ble rows where it is indifferent, or the situation | other fowls. 
bleak. But he greatly prefers planting fruit trees, || 


| 
| Set any open cask in a cold place, pat snow | 
and would form all public roads into avenues of} and pieces of meat alternately: Let not the pie- | 
sweet chestnuts, walnuts, cherries, pears, ap 





. — - 

| TO CURE THE CHOLIC IN HORSEs. 
A correspondent of the American Farmer says, 

in substance, that linseed oil, administered in the 








violence of the symptoms, is a never failing reme- 
dy for colic in horses. Salts, he says, are some- 
times efficacious, but often fail in cases of colic. 


TO PRESERVE MEAT IN SNOW. , 
Meat that is killed in December, or January, 





} 


ces touch each other, nor the sides of the cask. 

. The meat will nei 

ples, &c. or a mixture of these, according to the neither freeze, grow dry, nor be | 
soil, climate, and exposure. Where it is practi || 


discolored ; but be as good in all respects at the 
sable he would plant a row of apples and pears | a of ore 7 whee. it was ment yom. The 
next the road, and another row of chestnuts and } a a a ee ner snd Gheuld be a Hate Gomme, ai 
walnuts four yards distant from these ; thus for-| or mY epee te oe ~ dint eat ae os rs 
ming a sort of summer avenue on each side of || ~ a. end ry seer ceases osetia 
the main road, to protect the traveler from the |! ys oho, GanenE in. the content part a the hewn, | 
sun and the rain, In low sheltered situations, | hedaman 
where the direction of the road was east and | 
west, he would plant walnuts, cherries and pears || Ribbon Grass. 
on the north side, and low trees, such as apples | I have seen, in two of your back numbers, 
and mulberries, the latter to be pollarded for the Mention made of the Phalaris Americana, or | 
silk worm, on the south side, as not impeding the |, Ribbon Grass of our gardens. I am glad to see | 
sun’s rays from drying the roads after rain, | that grass brought into notice—I have long | 
This enthusiastic Pomologist would even turn ! thought it would become an article of considerable 


the field hedges into sources of fruit : where haw- || interest to the farmer and gardener, if it was cule | 


| 
| 
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| 





From the Baltimore Farmer. 


| 
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quantity of from half a pint, in proportion to the}, 


; 
} 


i| 


NAL. 


| particular in regard tosoil; it seems by what ha: 
| been said, in your former paper, that a wet soil 
|| Suits it very well; but in the instance of which I 
have spoken, it was growing in a light sandy 
soil; and from all I have seen of it, as far as my 
recollection serves me, it has flourished best in 
that kind of soil. It is in this respect quite a ri- 
val of the Gama grass. I can hardly imagine a 
more beautiful appearance than a field would 
| present, if well set with this grass. A cow could 


pom ee giving good butter, if kept on such 
eautiful pasture. 








| 
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A over or Goop Burren. 
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‘horn hedges already exist, he would cut them tivated as a common grass. My attention was | 


} 


Jown and graft their roots entre-deux terres, (a, first directed to it by an accident, which by-the- || 
few inches under ground) with pears and servi- | by, is the way in which most discoveries in ag. | 
es; onthe sole he would graft plums of different | Ticulture are effected—and as it has no claims to H 
sorts ; erab tree hedges he would turn into hedges | tie merit of“ book farming,” it may possibly at- | 
of good sorts of apples; and where hedges were | tract some attention from your casual readers. 
\o be planted, ad origine, he wuuld oblige under ! The circumstance was thie: 1 wes at vue vf) 
severe penalty, all proprietors and occupiers of |™Y neighbors, who kept a very handsome gar- 
land to use the more common sorts of plums. i den that was well set off with flowers. — i 
But in certain situations he would, however, ad- || ™®?Y other things, there was a fine bed of Ribbon \ 
mit of the elder, filbert, barbery and other fruit |) 58S, 19 One corner of the garden, nearly as high | 
vearing plants, provided circumstances were un- , 45 the paling which surrounded it. | 
suitable for plums, and pears. As hedges for | It so happened that I hitched my horse to the | 
sheltering gardens, he will allow of nothing but, CFP of the fence directly in contact with the | 
espaliers of fruit trees or fruit shrubs, or beds or. Phalaris. Ihad not been long seated before there | 
‘touble rows of raspberries. Loudon. beeches 


at hue and cry raised, and I was inform- 1 
. '|ed my horse had broken his bridle and had torn | 
EMPLOYMENT OF TIME, | down the garden fence. It appeared he had most || 

A person takes up some useful or agreeable | lavishly helped himself to the ribbon grass. My 
vook every morning at breakfast, and at the end ) particular friend, the lady of the house, looked ra- | 
ofthe year has spent agreeably, and we may say | ther cross eyed at the horse, on perceiving the ! 
profitably, as many half hours as will come to|| gestruction he had made in her parterre; the gen- \ 
icarly three weeks; another always takes up a tleman seemed much more impressed with the | 
latin grammar, and a Janua Linguorum in the), importance of the discovery, that the grass was 
sume intervals, and at the end of the year has ac- |! 59 well relished by the animal,—a circumstance, 
juired a tolerable knowledge of Latin. Thus | he had never suspected,—than he was by the de- 
you see that whether a young man shall know | facing of a very pretty spot. 
‘wo or three languages besides his mother tongue, 
and something of natural history and philosophy, 
may depend on the seeming trifling circumstance 
fhow he spends the few spare minutes at the 
ginning and ending of his meals, from the age 
of fifteen to twenty five. | which were about four feet high, and the leaves, | 


TO PRESERVE THE TEETI. i if straightened out, would have been nearly or | 

It is said that washing the mouth every morn-|| quite as high. 1 have no doubt, but an acre sow- } 
‘ug with common salt water will preserve the || ed as that bed was, would yield six tons of good | 
teeth and gums, sweeten the breath, and answer || hay, and if we can judge from this insiance ity 
very purpose of the more costly dentifrices,|| will be much relished by animals of all kinds, | 
‘hich genteel people are in the habit of using. 


i 
' 


if 


i 
! 


} 


| 


| 
I was likewise | 
‘| gratified with an agricultural discovery, and the | 
| horse seemed really to be more gratified than ei- | 
} ther of us: so the lady seeing three to one against | 
| her, we came off without much of a lecture for | 
‘ithat time. This grass had but few seed stalks, | 





I am disposed to think this grass is not very | 



































Nov, &. Nov. 3. 

ARTICLES. PER ROCHESTER. NEW-YORK. 
Ashes—Pot....|100lbs./$3,40..... -/$4,12 0,00 
Pearl..|...+++| 3,60... 0. 4,75 a 4,80 
Beeswax,yellow| Ib. | 0,18@ 0,20) 21 @ 22 
Candles, mould|...... 0,10a0,11, 13.'a 14 
aeeee: aneee 0,09a0,10; Ila 12 
Cloverseed.....|...++. ff eae 7 .a.7% 
Flax, American.|......,.c.+.se0e 74..a.08 
Flax seed, clean} tierce | 9,00a10,00) 12,50a13,00 
Flour, Western.) barrel) 4,75.....- 5,314 5,50 
Grain, Wheat..| bushel! 0,00a0,81°| 1,05 @1,07 
Ry@..-[cece 0,62...... 70.a..75 

o—mme Oats.../.. 028.a..30! 40.a..41 
Co WE ni iin G0...+<0 72.a..75 
Barley..|...... 0,53.a..00) 65.a..67 
Hemp Amer SOR Ts cccccades 100 a4 120 
Elona, leteort .| Ib. [iste cides 17.a.,.20 
Plaster Paris...| ton | 6,504a0,00| 2,00a2,12 
Beef, Mess....| barrel | 8,00@10,00| 8,754 9,50 
—— Prime....|......| 6,00 28,00) 6,25 4 6,50 
Pork, Mess....|...... 14,00215,00 13,50a14,50 
ET OTS eps 11,00} 9,00a9,50 

in the hog. |100lbs.| 4,00......)...6 «sees 

BN OWeeccccdsleceses 6,00 a 7,00) 6,50 a 7,00 
|Hay...-.-..-. | ton. /8,00¢ 10,00) 9,75a11,20 
Apples........ bushel 50.a,100).......00- 
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Rochester Seed Store and Horti-. 
CULTURAL REPOSITORY. 


EYNOLDS §¢ BATEHAM, are just open- 

ing at their store, No. 60, Buffalo-st. (Eagle 
Block) a large assortment of seeds of English, 
French, German and American growth. Their as- 
sortment is nearly complete, and additions wiil con- 
stantly be made as fast as importations of the new 
crop arrive. Their collection embraces a variety of 
new and valuable kinds, well worthy the attention of 
farmers, such as Hopeton and Early Angus Oats, 


| English Potatoe do., (weighing 44 lbs. to the busnel,) 


Winter Tares or Vetches Spring do., Orchard 
Grass, Pacey’s Perennia! Rve Grass, Lucern, Tre- 
foil or Yellow Clover, Trifeiium incarnatum, or 
Flesh Colored Clover, Sainfoin, Millet, Mangold 
Wurtzel, gc. Also, Top or ‘Tree Onion, anda 
few Potatoe do. A Green House and Horticultuy 
ral Garden are in progress, and all orders for Seeds, 
Trees, Shrubs, Grape Vines, Green House Plants, 


oct 25 


|| &c. will be faithfully executed. 


Rochester, Oct. 25, 1834. 





Peach Trees. 
FEW hundred Peach and Nectarine trees, 
consisting of select varieties, propagated from 
trees whose genuineness ve —_ paae by —T 
tions of the fruit; and a few plants of hardy Ameri- 
ean peda sale by g J. J. THOMAS, 
Greatfield, near Aurora, Cayuga co 
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der to release him from this bondage of his ima 
gination. With this view a very strong emetic 
and catharic were administered, and blisters ap- 
plied to both thighs. He submitted to every 
—- but a " a yr teee — his a soe | 
already half dead, and the remedies wou ‘their feet 

no use, Accordingly, to my utter astonishment, || what patty Me pene Man a bs Oh! what wil}, 
[ learned, when I called in the evening, that the | reply : look to yoursel ear children 7» 
emetic had taken but little or no effect, and that | stances. “ Maxims Ro 3 ves, and your circum. 
the blisters had not even turned the skin red. He) themselves, and es he vtacrvey are good in 
now triumphed over our incredulity, and deduced | tion of your con Sade i ., _ 1: the regula. 
from this inefficacy of the remedies the strongest | them, But with regard Agee ehavior towards 
conviction that he was already little better than a || haye yet often to remark th your children, yo, 
corpse. To me the case began to assume & Very | good, precisely till they tie me lype maxims are 
serious aspect. 1 saw how powerfully the state of| od, or applied, and 


Nov. 15, 183, 


ae Patapon will Educate: 
arims Aave comparatively little influence 7 
and does educate—Influence of + ta - 
, . , 
In the iaudable anxiety of their hearts, ty, 
parents, With a family of infants playing iene 


* 


Vagaries of Imagination. 

Ir is well known how a man was cured who 
fancied that he was dead, and refused all suste- 
nance. His friends deposited him with all due 
formalities in a dark cellar, One ot them caused 
himself soon afterwards to be carried into the}, 
same place in a coffin, containing a plentiful sup-|| 
ply of provisions, and assured him that it was) 
customary to eat and drink in that world, as well 
as in the one which they had just left. He sut- 
fered himself to be persuaded, and recovered.— 
Another, who imagined that he had no head, (a) 
notion that is not so common as the reverse) 
was speedily convinced of the real existence 0: 
his head, by a heavy hat of lead which, by its 
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‘no longer. In the hands 
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pressure, made him fcel for the first time, during 
a long period, that he actually possessed this ne- 
cessary appendage. But the most dangerous 
state of allis, when the imagination fixes upon 


; ! f man ™ 
the mind had affected the body, and what a degree l will teach the child ri Y parents, the; 
|of insensibility it had roduced ; and I had ”~ \\ tle more. uicren to talk, but very often lit. 
\reason to apprehend that an imagination which|| J do not me : 

jhad redoced the body to such extremity, was || oq an to assert that sentiments incul- 


things the lively representation of which must 
finally induce their realization. Of this sort was 
a case which fell uader my own professional ex- 
perience, and which affords one of the most strik- 


: . ted have no influence ; 
| capable of carrying matters to still greater lengths. ‘| much, though not aged. dw a ss bow hav. 
All our inquiries as to the cause of his belief; - ; Mi, after all, i: 


is the sentiments you le wer me 
had hitherto proved abortive. t drop occasionally, it is 


He now disclosed |! ¢},, 

oa : conversati , ae 

to one of his friends, but in the strictest confidence, |\the corper ar na rer Traan Playing un 
’ ore eect 


ing proofs of the power of an overstrained ima- that the preceding evening, on quitting his room, || than many thi 
SF , he had seen a figure in white, which beckoned to y things which are addressed to then: 


gination. | directly i 
= ‘him, and at the same moment a voice pronounced ly im the tone of exhortation. Besides, a: 


> 5 pabais coe 
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A youth of sixteen, of a weakly constitution c unced || +9 maxi : : ; 
and Yelicate nerves, but in other respects quite|| the words—* The day after to-morrow, at nine in| @hich wen telee fi peeing dh bye pe ~~ 
healthy, quitted his room in the dusk of the} the morning, thou shalt die!” and the fate thus || by which you direct your own way om yar 7 
evening, but suddenly returned with a face pale predicted nothing could enable him to escape. He | have almost an intuitive discernment: err " 
as death, and looks betraying the greatest ter-|| now proceeded to set his house in order, made his | by the latter they will be main! mee the oo 
ror, and in atremulous voice told a fellow-stu- will, and gave particular directions for his funeral, during childhood and their fates oni ‘ , t 
dent who lived in the same room with him, that|| specifying who were to carry, and who to follow) ye uestion "however returns : . very . 
he should die at nine o’clock in the morning of|h'm to the grave. He had insisted on receiving | ebacane tines children 7. Woe pak n ill ed. 
the day after the next. ‘iis companion naturally|| the sacrament, a wish, however, which those about | | .ate them—vour conversation with on "te om 
considered this sudden transformation of a cheer-|| him evaded complying with, Night came on, _ 11,4 business they sce vou pevcliotert pod re 
fut youth into a candidate for the grave as very||and he began to count the hours he had yet to, oo gislikings aed exneente-thaee will ed ange 
extraordinary: he inquired the cause of this no-}| live, till the fatal nine the next morning, and every) yon | The pa ron ecole will odeite ~ 
tion, and, as the other declined to satisfy his curi-|j tme the clock struck his anxiety evidently in- |. domestics will cdueate them—and whatere 
osity, he strove at least to laugh him out of it. \ : 4 


creased, I began to be in apprehension for the’ Seemed! ton 
2? oe ee oe ‘| -. sean ny vate. 1 tearceg m be your rank or situation in life, your house, 
His efforts however were unavailing. All the] resuit; for 1 recollected instances in which the your table, and your daily behavior, will edu 


answer he could obtain from his comrade was,||!meve imagination of death had really produced 4) cate them. To withdraw these from the unceas. 
that his death was certatn and inevitable. A num-|| fatal result. I recollected also the feigned execu- | ing and potent influence of these things. isi 

ber of well-meaning friends assembled about|| tion, when the criminal, after a solemn trial, was | its Boren ¢ vou were t withd m9 ew 
him, and endeavoured to wean him from his ideal| sentenced to be beheaded, and when, in expecta- | ~~ them ot Fr Totes 
by lively conversation, jokes, and even satirical|| tion of the fatal blow, his neck was touched with | Some pare t talk of beginning the educatio: 
remarks. He sat among them with a cloomy,|/2 switch, on which he fell lifeless to the ground, || th + Pad n « “Th me cp sores e 
thoughtfal look, took no share in their discourse,|| %S though his head had been really cut off; an in f f z a 4 } - "hae ca re grag 
sighed, and at length grew angry when they} this circumstance gave me reason to fear that a || rode b neva, Now 4 as mph Te “ ot “4 
began to rally bim. [t was hoped that clecp|| similar result might attend this case, and that the, a Bo pa ie a "hich. like sae mao 
would dispel this melancholy mood; but he!| striking of the hour of nine might prove as fatal || ition, +" por On, Whic my nb eon val effec 
never closed his eyes, and his thoughts were||to my patient as the blow of the switch on the ae! - 4 of far $ om emneee enc Agee et _ 
engaged all night with his approaching decease.|!bove-mentioned occasion. At any rate, the shock leh ‘wl al ve di connequense 5a Thi ph se 
Early next morning I was sent for. I found, in| Communicated by the striking of the clock, hn ower a Pet ae wanes: 
fact, the most siucul ir sivht in the world—a per-|| companied by the extraordinary excitement of the | oe goes on a every re woe 0 time ; it goes on 
son in good he alth, making all the arrangements}! imagination and the general cramp which had | 2 . ous ; \ fou — neither mop it, oo Its 
for his faneral, taking an affecting leave of his}; determined all the blood to the head and the in- | cours¢ . hatever these have a dendency ti 
friends, and writing a letter tu his father, to ac-|| ternal parts, might produce a most ‘dangerous | mii fer children, that, in a greet Cogpes, the; 
quaint him with his approaching d'ssolution, and/| evolution, spasms, fainting-fits, or hemorrhages ;| bane tase a Re cae 
tu bid him farewell. { examined the state of his! 0 even totally overthrow reason, which had al-| ~~ 


body, and found nothing unusual but the paleness|| fe@dy sustained so severe an attack. |Monroe Horticultural Garden & 
of his face, eyes dull and rather inflamed with|| What wasthento be done? In my judgment NURSERY. 

weeping, coldness of the extremities, and a low|| every thing depended on carrying him without |! HE subscriber offers to the publ: 
contracted pulse —indications of a ceneral cramp'| his being aware of i - wD : \) Ma choice selection of Fruit Trees 

P ~a* cramp ¢ aware of it, beyond the fatal moment: |) fF G Euelich 21 
of the nerves, which was sufficiently manifested|| and it was to be hoped that as his whole delusion | "A : soem, — ae apr An. 
in the state of his mind I endeavored, there-|| hinged upon this point, he would then feel asham- |! ales, Pears, Plume Peaches, Cherries 
fore, to convince him, by the most powerful argu-|| ed of himself and be cured of it. I therefore plae- | Apricots Decosastnes, Ghetneeh , Currants Goose- 
ments, of the futility of his notion, and to prove||ed my reliance on opium, which, moreover eal berries, ’ Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornaments 
that a person whose bodily health was so sood, |) quite appropriate to the state of his nerves, and ‘ig Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, Creep: 
| 
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Footage pr nl es . speedy | prescribed twenty drops of laudanum, with two} ¢f® Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots 
nt, T exerte ny eloquence an 


|grains of hen-bane, to be taken about midnight.) °° ,%°: —_ 
professional knowledge, but without making the If directed that i : np : a) ‘|| ALSO—A few hundred of the Morus Multicaw'i:, 
aidhieit \hotoaden. se, g vat if, as I hoped, he overslept the fa-| 
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or Chinese Mulberry, the White Italian Mulber!s 
t, as a physician, could not discover any cause of 
death in him, but this, he contended, was the pe 
culiar circumstance of his case, that without any 
natural cause, merely from an unalterable decree 
of fate, his death must ensue; and though he 
could not expect us to share this conviction, still 


it was equally certain that it would be verified by|| 


the event of the following day. All that I could 
do, therefore, was to tell him, that under these 
circumstances | must treat him as a person la- 
boring under a disease, and prescribe medicines 
accerdingly. ‘“ Very well,” replied he, “ but you 
will see not only that your medicines will not do 
> good, but that they will not operate at 
a . 

There was no time to be lost, for 
twenty-four hours left to effect a ure. 
udged it best to employ 


He willingly admitted that | 


~ Pros a his yee oo assemble round his | py the hunbred or thousand, Grape Vines of bot! 
| bed, , on his awaking, laugh heartily at his!| native and foreign varicties, mosty of large size, !" 
,silly notion, that, instead of being allowed to} sale by the single vine, hundred or thousand, at'’- 
| dwell upon the gloomy idea, he might be render-| duced prices. The subscriber has a 'arge collect” 
{ed thoroughly sensible of its absurdity, My in-| of Green- House Plants of choice and select var’ 
a were punctually obeyed: soon after he, ~~ pn = een eres Il be promptly 2’ 
i had taken the oni ‘oll int, Silas. T rders mail or otherwise will be prompl'y ° 
the opiate, he fell into a profound sleep, tended to, Hes packages delivered in Hochester, 0 

at the Canal one mile from the Nursery. * 
fF Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received bs 


| from which he did not awake till about eleven |} 
,o’clock the next day. “ What hour is it?” was || 

the first question on opening his eyes; and when | the Publisher of this paper. 

he heard how long he had overslept his death, | Catalogues will be sent to those who wish them, 





I had only 


I therefore}| has enjoyed the best health, and has never had || 
powerful remedies in or- any similarattack.—J.ondon Mirror, 


and was at the same time greeted with loud!) gratis, or may be had by calling at the office Ny 
laughter for his folly, he crept ashamed under the |, Genesee Farmer. ASA ROWE 

bed clothes, and at length joined in the laugh, de-|, Greece, Monroe co. N. ¥. Sept. 15, saci 
claring that the whole affair appeared to him like | iil 
|a dream, and that he could not conceive how he! 
jcould be such a simpleton. Since that time he} 
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